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BRIEF MENTION. 

One is curious to know what M. Victor Terret of the Petit 
S^minaire d' Autun, will have to say about Robert's Studien zur 
Ilias (Weidmann). The spectre which he had exorcised in his big 
book on Homer (A.J. P. XX 87) walks the earth again, and, like the 
Empusa in the Frogs, it has for the nonce assumed a most at- 
tractive shape, so that the literary critic of to-day may well ex- 
claim with the dramatic critic of Aristophanes' time, <^p «V* avTi\v 'ua. 
To me at least, the charm is undeniable, and I hate to think that 
before this preliminary notice can be printed, Homerists of high 
and low degree will have poured forth their columns in review of 
these studies, that the general result will be ferociously assailed 
and the detail work torn into shreds. But at the time of the 
present writing the hour has not yet come, and even when it does, 
I shall not cease to be grateful to the distinguished author of 
Bild und Lied for the rare enjoyment afforded by the first read- 
ing of his new work, and for the fresh life he has brought into the 
inevitable Homeric Question by his fascinating combination of 
antiquarian and linguistic evidence. Of course, in the present 
specialization of knowledge, no one scholar could command 
every detail in both these spheres ; and the title-page bears besides 
the name of Carl Robert that of his rriKeKkeiT&s imKovpor, Fried- 
rich Bechtel, the upholder of Fick's famous thesis, which 
in this volume comes to honor again. 



The modern study of Homer is prefigured in the Shield of 
Achilles. The city in peace has for its counterpart the city in 
war, and he who wishes to live in the one, must nerve himself to 
fight for the other. No one, nowadays, is supposed to enjoy 
Homer unless he is willing to take up arms for some theory, and 
the first note of these studies is at once a challenge and a tribute to 
the shade of Reichel, whose sudden death has removed him from 
the lists as a champion of the Mycenaean theory. SiReichelius 
non lyr asset, Robertus non saliassei; and our author frankly 
acknowledges that it is the keen vision with which Reichel saw 
and the cogent argument with which he demonstrated the 
traces of Mycenaean culture in the Homeric poems that have 
made these Studien zur Ilias possible. ' No one had seen so 
much, none had proved so much.' 'But,' continues Robert, 
'no one had taken such liberties with the meaning of Greek 
words' — those handmaids of all argument — 'no one had so 
proudly ignored the gradual growth of the Epos.' 'To him, 
Iliad and Odyssey represented a thoroughly homogeneous culture, 
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the Mycenaean, with the bare reservation that about the year 700 
an interpolator had introduced the metallic corselet in some 
passages of the Iliad, which by that time had been substantially 
finished.' This, Robert contends, is too simple to be true, and 
in these matters he undertakes to follow the stratification of the 
Iliad, with the difference in armour to guide him in his research. 



To one who has lived, as I have, from the age of the flint 
musket to that of the magazine rifle, who has witnessed the 
motley array of a Southern Home Guard, who has written a 
poem on the 'Southern Pike' with which the Confederates for 
a few brief weeks actually essayed to imitate John Brown ; to 
one who has had his thigh-bone broken by a Spencer bullet, 
and has read of assegais and machetes and bolos in recent war- 
fare, as well as of Martini-Henrys and Krag-Jorgensens, to such 
an one, the contemporaneous use of arms that belong to suc- 
cessive or widely separated epochs of culture would not be a 
serious shock. But fortunately, not being an editor of Homer, 
I am not compelled to take up a position on any phase of the 
Homeric Question, unlike Mr. Monro, who, evidently much 
against his will, has recently been compelled by his eminence 
as an Homeric scholar to commit himself to a variety of con- 
clusions. And so, for the remnant of my days, I may be allowed 
to watch from the shore the waves of Homeric controversy, 
and delight in the smoothness of the beach when the angry 
waters recede. The wrecks concern me little. 



In long stretches of the Iliad, says Robert, the bronze armour, 
which he calls for brevity's sake, Ionian, is not interpolated but 
original. Then there is a droll mingling of Mycenaean and Ionian 
armour, and then again we encounter in yet other passages strange 
weapons that are neither Mycenaean nor Ionian. Now this variety 
is not surprising. On the contrary, it corresponds to the evolu- 
tion of the Epos and shows that there were not only poets who 
tried to smuggle into the older parts of the Iliad the armour of 
their own time, but also those who played the antiquarian and 
made the heroes who appeared in their additaments fight with 
Brummagem Mycenaean weapons. Now if we find further that 
these divergencies coincide with the linguistic and aesthetic 
criteria already at our command, we may hope to trace the strati- 
fication of the great poem with more confidence than heretofore. 



The antiquarian part is attacked first with the whole armour 
of the Homeric heroes, shield and corselet, belt and tunic 
and helmet, the metallic greaves which the Mycenaean warrior 
did not wear and the leathern gamashes which he did. We follow 
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the warrior as he dons his armour, for the sequence has been 
deemed important since the time of Aristarchos, and we examine 
the wounds with the scrupulous care of the modern coroner when 
he seeks to determine the caHbre of the weapon that wrought the 
mischief. This antiquarian chapter which occupies only some 
seventy pages, is followed by an analysis of the, Iliad of nearly 200 
pages, and this by a reconstruction of the ' Urilias' in Aeolic dia- 
lect and the ' Urilias ' by a second, third and fourth Iliad in Ionic, 
if we dare call anything Ionic. 



The ' Urilias,' as reconstructed, is a poem of moderate com- 
pass, 2146 verses, less than a seventh of the Iliad, as we have it, 
and the headings will indicate its make-up. A yields a large 
proportion of the material, and no less than 372 verses out of 611 
are saved alive, — the Curse of Chryses, the Prophecy of Kalchas, 
the Quarrel of the Kings, the Epiphany of Athena, Nestor's Attempt 
at Reconciliation, the Taking away of Breseis (Briseis), the Prayer 
of Thetis. Of B we have the Dream of Agamemnon and the 
Marshalling of the Two Hosts. The Beginning of the Battle 
starts from A 457 and, as from a springboard, leaps into H 219, and 
after a run of some seventy verses, the First Duel of Aias with 
Hektor, jumps back to A 517. Of E we have the description of 
the Prowess of Aineias. Of Z, which is one of the shorter 
books of the Iliad as f is the shortest of the Odyssey, a large 
part is left, another Oncoming of Aias, the son of Telamon, the 
First Success of the Achaians, the Counsel of Helenos, and the 
Interview of Hektor with Helen and Paris. The Appearance of 
Paris on the Field is taken from h and then we pass to N and 
O and back to A, which gets a large slice. The Trojans flee, 
Agamemnon is wounded. Hektor presses forward, Odysseus is 
wounded, Aias retreats, e comes next with the intercalation of 
three lines from i and out of the troubled waters of the much 
abused Eighth Book is drawn the Council of the Trojans followed 
by the Bivouac. I, g, and N, furnish forth the Council of the 
Achaians, N the Battle of the Ships, S the wounding of Hektor 
by Aias, and N yields further the Death of Peisandros at the 
hands of Menelaos. From O comes the Mission of Iris and the 
Withdrawal of Poseidon from the Battlefield. Then N makes an- 
other contribution to the fighting in which Deiphobos has his 
innings, and o tells the Story of the Assault upon the Ships and 
prepares for the Coming of Patroklos. With the Coming of Pat- 
roklos in n we take breath, the Aeolic bard has his true hero, 
and the rest of the poem is virtually a Patrokleia, of which I 
will not recount the stages. The Vengeance occupies but a brief 
space. Some forty verses from Y and four from x prepare for the 
fight between Achilles and Hektor and prepare for the Fall of 
Hektor. 
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In this 'Urilias,' this Aeolic lay, Achilles and Patroklos, the 
aiVar and the eiVin'ijXay, dominate the scene, hold hands, as it were, 
across the stage. The Ilias has become an Achilleis and not a 
pure Achilleis ; it is largely a Patrokleia. And what more Aeolic 
than this? One remembers the echoes in one of Theokritos' 
Aeolic odes — the famous dXXdXoio-i neXaneff 'A;^iXX€iot ^I'Xot ; one 
remembers how prominent Patroklos is made in two of Pindar's 
Lokrian odes, O 9, 76 and 10, 21, and only there. But according 
to the ' Urilias,' Patroklos was no Opuntian but a Myrmidon. 
And Robert maintains that it was the poet of the "EKTopos dvaipea-K 
that first made him an Opuntian, s 326, and that the author of 
the adXa e'n-i llarpoicXm, noticing the discrepancy, tried to salve it 
over by the story that Patroklos had fled to Phthia on account 
of blood-guiltiness incurred in his boyhood. The scholiasts 
make themselves very busy with this point and tell a long story 
about the fortunes of Menoitios and the Aktoridai but they get 
nothing but contemptuous silence for their pains. To be sure, 
nothing seems to have been more common than the contracting of 
heroic marriages outside of the native canton, as Menoitios is said to 
have done, and there is no more familiar moitf in heroic legend 
than exile on account of manslaughter. It is the ' Gone to Texas ' 
of my boyhood. It is the ' Gone to Canada ' of later years. But 
Robert considers this a lame device and insists on the horsy side 
of Patroklos in the ' Urilias ' where he is as addressed as narpoicXety 
in-weu with the same affectionate tone, by the way, as Eumaios is 
addressed in the Odyssey, E5/xa« av^mra. No king is Patroklos ; 
he has no chariot of his own, and, while his rank is higher than 
that of Eumaios, he is a vassal and Achilles his overlord ; 
and according to Robert he was originally nothing but the 
charioteer of Achilles. But this is only one little point among 
hundreds and, being one, it may serve to show how much room 
there is for comment in this notable contribution to the study oi 
Homer, a comment which I must leave to those who are better 
qualified to deal with Homeric questions. 



In the Annuaire de I'^cole pratique des Hautes Etudes for 
1902, M. Gaidoz, the well-known Keltic scholar, has published 
an interesting little essay suggested by the mention of the apple 
as a declaration of love in Old Irish literature. Next come Greeks 
and Romans and after them the Christian use of the apple in the 
Vierge & la pomme, in whose person Eve, the mother of us all, 
and ceiie archidiablesse de VSnus, as Heinrich Heine calls her, are 
blended after a fashion not unfamiliar to the student of such 
matters. This apple, it need not be said, is not strictly the apple 
of commerce. It may be the quince, it may be the pomegranate; 
and in Tahiti it appears as the 'nono', a round fruit, which the 
Kanaka girls throw at the lovers whom they design to favour. 
As for the symbolism of the apple, M. Gaidoz scouts it. The 
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throwing of the apple is only a grata protervitas, as an old com- 
mentator calls it. A flower would answer every purpose but 
the apple or any other spherical fruit carries better. Snow-balls, 
I would add, sometimes serve the same teasing purpose : and M. 
Gaidoz actually mentions the use of rotten eggs at English 
elections as a familiar and popular practice which indicates the 
reverse of love; and the instance of Mrs. Nickleby's demon- 
strative neighbour will recur at once to the minds of those who 
are not ashamed to remember Dickens. The first apple thrown, 
says M. Gaidoz, was merely to attract attention. The symbolism 
was an afterthought. One is curious to know what M. Gaidoz 
will do with the various representatives of the vegetable kingdom, 
the symbolism of which in Greek is hardly to be denied. One 
asks in the words of the flower song: -nov /loi to p6da; nov ^o« to 
ia; wov fiot TO (caXa aeXipa; one abandons reluctantly the long- 
cherished explanation of the 'parsley bed', which is the English 
rival of the German stork; and I am afraid that some amou- 
reux de tetons, to use La Fontaine's phrase, will not resign 
the symbolism, which Aristophanes did not invent and which is 
quite as evident as any of the popular wall-pictures, the ex- 
aggerations of which Montaigne so feelingly deplores. 



The Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, by the late 
Charles Wareing Bardsley, author of the well-known work 
on English Surnames, and younger brother of the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, who has furnished an interesting and pathetic biographical 
preface (N. Y., Henry Frowde), is a storehouse of material on a 
subject which comes near to everyone, and the special American 
instances which have been incorporated in the work will be 
welcome to a period of genealogical fads. As in the thesaurus 
of English words there are hosts of survivals in America that 
are little known in the mother-country, so in the list of English 
surnames there are many whose representatives have increased 
and multiplied on this side, while the stock has become barren 
beyond the water. In any event the distribution of surnames 
is always an interesting problem for the historian, as their 
etymology is tempting and elusive. 



M. W. H. : Welche dem Menschen gef'dhrlichen Spinnen 
kannten die Alien ? Such is the title of an interesting address 
delivered by Dr. R. Kobert before the section on the History of 
Medicine, Sept. 1901, reprinted from Janus, VI, II. As to 
whether spiders in temperate latitudes are ever poisonous, the 
author is very emphatic, asserting that he knows some of them 
are. A book of his on venomous spiders (in press when the 
address was delivered, but now published) is not at hand. The 
address summarizes the book and attempts to determine which of 
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the present venomous spiders were known to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. It will be sufficient here to note only these. 
Pliny mentions a spider that drove out the entire population of a 
country, and his description shows plainly that the spider belonged 
to the solifugae or " giant ants." Kobert, however, says that these 
are not venomous, though they may bite. Pliny's story would 
therefore seem to be fabulous. Aristotle mentions a spider which 
appears to have been a tarantula (not, of course, the venomous 
mygalid called " tarantula " in Texas) ; 'but even the bite of this 
spider, according to K., is comparatively harmless. " Tarantism " 
grew out of a passage of Strabo by people confounding the 
lathrodectes, which Strabo evidently meant, with the much more 
conspicuous tarantula. The very remarkable effects of the bite of 
some spiders of the lathrodectes genus, renders it easy to recognize 
ancient allusions to it. It probably includes the i^aXayyjoj/ of 
Xenophon (and Plato, not mentioned by K.), two species of it are 
spoken of by Aristotle as being venomous, and one by Nicander 
(who calls it pi>^ and accurately describes the effects that are 
produced to-day by the bite of the Italian and Russian lathro- 
dectes), and by Pedanius Dioscorides. Celsus speaks of a Gallic 
poison, which K. thinks may have been made from spiders. The 
facts reproduced by Aelian from earlier writers confirm the 
existence of venomous spiders. This address is not intended for 
philologians, and, with rare exceptions, we are not told exactly 
where the passages referred to occur ; still the author seems to 
have been the first to explain correctly the description of the pool 
in Nicand. ei/ptofcd 715 as referring to the black color with red 
spots characteristic of the Italian species, the " malmignatto " 
(lathrodectes tredecimguttatus), which name he says is derived 
from "marmoratus ", " marmoriert d. h. gefleckt." 



W. P. M. : By some odd obliquity of vision the editor of the 
' Parnassus ' Virgil (p. xi) transposes the subjects of the Second 
and Third Georgics. The same editor has the same mistake in the 
Introduction to his Virgil in Macmillan's ' Classical Series ' : " the 
first deals with husbandry proper, the second with the rearing of 
stock, the third with the cultivation of trees," etc. This sentence 
stands in all three parts; Aen. i-vi (1894); Bucolics and Georgics 
(1897), and Aen. vii-xii (1900). Moreover, the commentary on 
Geor. iv. 559-60 makes 'pecorum' the subject of Bk. ii, and 
' arboribus' the subject of Bk. iii. If these things can happen 
even to an editor who is very jealous for Virgil, one may perhaps 
be the less surprised to read in Carter's Elegiac Poets (p. 198) 
that the subject of the Third Georgic is " arboriculture." 



